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EDITORIAL - WHY WE’RE HERE 
by Michael Friend 
My reason for publishing this 


journal goes back to my entrance 
into wargaming. As far back as 
the 1960s (when I was in ele- 
mentary school) I can remember 
being enthralled with space and 
space exploration. Whether it 
was rockets, satellites, astro- 
nauts, stars, planets or galax- 
ies, all aspects of astronomy and 


space travel fascinated me. My 
interest in space drew me toward 
science fiction, and my first ex- 
perience with reading science 
fiction was the juvenile novels 
distributed through the _ schools 
by the old, venerable Scholastic 
Book Services. The SBS_ books 
satisfied me for a while until I 
discovered a goldmine right in my 
own home. 

After my parents were married 
back in 1956 my father started a 
subscription to a science fiction 
magazine that he had previously 
only bought off the newsstand. 
Back then the magazine was called 


Astounding Science Fiction, but a 
few years. later it was renamed 


and is today known as_ Analog 
Science Fact / Science Fiction. 
With what must have been vision- 
ary foresight my father, instead 
of throwing out the issues as he 
read them, kept and stored them 
in the rafters of our garage. I 


didn’t discover these back issues 
until I entered junior high 
school (around 1970), but when I 


finally found them I cleaned them 
off and dragged them up to my 
room to eagerly devour. 
Coincidentally, SPI started to 
advertise in Analog in 1972 (and 
continued to do so until 1979), 
and I couldn’t help but notice 
their full page ads. Their his- 
torical games were intriguing but 
not enough for me to invest my 


allowance at the time, 
But in late 1974 both SPI and a 
new company called Metagaming 
Concepts advertised their first 
science fiction games, StarForce 
and Stellar Conquest, respec- 
tively. Now my interest was 
piqued! Here were two games that 
promised to give me command over 
gigantic space fleets and inter- 
stellar exploration. No longer 
did I need to only passively read 
about these things, now I could 
actually control them, at least 
within the context of the games. 
I knew I had to have these games 


meagre 


so I scraped the money together 
and ordered them. Though they 
weren’t exactly beginner’s games, 
these two games were my _ intro- 
duction to the hobby. 

Unfortunately I never played 
them very much in those early 


years because I wasn’t aware of 
any local gaming group and none 
of my friends or family were 
willing to play with me. I once 
attempted to teach StarForce to 
my younger brother but I just 
ended up confusing him. The one 
thing that kept me from dropping 
out of wargaming entirely was my 


subscription to Metagaming’s The 
Space Gamer. The first issue of 


TSG had been enclosed with my 
copy of Stellar Conquest (a neat 
marketing ploy) and was billed as 
a journal to promote the enjoy- 
ment of SC and future Metagaming 
products. The little ’zine fas- 
cinated me so now I was hooked. 

It was in TSG that I found out 
about the Microgames, and I 
eagerly ordered them as they were 
released. In my opinion here was 
the perfect format for a game; 
physically small with a small map 
and a moderate number of coun- 
ters, short and easy-to-learn 
rules, a one to two hour normal 
playing time, and a very inexpen- 
sive price. I loved the Micro- 
games and Microgame concept (and 
still do) and was surprised when 
other companies failed to produce 


similar types of games. Granted, 
a few publishers did produce a 
series of small "ziplock" games, 


and = even 
started out 
games, but 
doing the 
even RPGs. 
willing to 
Micro format. 
Due to a lack of opponents, 
most of my gaming, until 1979, 
was solitaire. In that year I 
attended a science fiction con- 
vention in Syracuse (the city I 
live near) and discovered the ex- 
istence of a local science fic- 
tion book and wargame shop. I 
was elated to find out that a 
gaming group regularly met in the 
basement of this shop. I quickly 
joined them and contented myself 
for the next few years by  play- 
ing mostly science fiction games 
with other people beside myself. 


some new companies 
by publishing small 
most soon went back to 
standard size games or 
Only Metagaming was 
concentrate on the 


And then disaster struck in 
1982. Not only did Metagaming go 
out of business (due to their 
problems with Steve Jackson) but 
the gaming shop where our group 
met had to close, The shop owner 
ran it as a part time business 
and had a_ regular job with a 
local manufacturer, When the 


manufacturer went out of business 
the shop owner had to move out of 
the area. Naturally this meant 
closing the shop aa well. I can 
not remember why, but our gaming 
group never made any effort to 
find another place to meet, so we 


broke up and went our separate 
ways. Lacking any more human op- 
ponents, 1 then made the decision 


(which I have since regretted) to 
get out of the hobby and sell off 
my game collection, That also 
meant getting rid of my magazine 
back issues, including TSG and 
(which 1 subscribed to 

after Steve Jackson bought TSG). 
Five years passed until I 
out about another gaming 
in Syracuse and I resolved 
to enter the hobby again. 
Thought I bought some games from 
them they weren't too helpful 
connecting me with any other 
local gamers, I spent the next 
few years rebuilding my collec- 
tion of games and magazines by 


ordering from games-for-sale 
lists from other gamers trying to 
sell their private collections. 
My Metagaming collection is al- 
most complete (I’m missing Orb- 
quest and a couple TFT adven- 
tures) but I’ve only been able to 
reacquire seven of the large 
format Metagaming-published TSGs 


and the last six issues. of 
Interplay. I’m still missing all 


the old journal-sized TSGs. 

I was playing solitaire again 
until I saw an article in the 
Newspaper about the rising popu- 
larity of wargaming due to the 
Gulf War. Another local gaming 
shop was mentioned in the same 
article. I visited it as soon as 
I could and found it to contain a 
dedicated group of gamers. About 
this time I also branched out 
into historical gaming (I’d been 
strictly a science fiction man up 


to then), with a specific inter- 
est in the American Civil War. 
Though my newly developed  sec- 
ondary interests now include pre- 
nineteenth century warfare, tac- 
tical and man-to-man combat from 
all periods and naval combat up 


to World War I, my first love is 
still science fiction and Meta- 
gaming games in particular. 

During my attempts to rebuild 
my collection I began to realize 


how unique Metagaming and their 
Microgame concept really was, and 
I still mourn their loss. I 


mourn even more the fact that not 


one game company tried to con- 
tinue the small game tradition 
after Metagaming’s demise. In my 


opinion we desperately need some- 
one to either design and publish 
new small games again or at least 
promote the enjoyment of the old 
ones. Through this journal and 
company I propose to do both. 

For the past few years I’ve 
been planning to publish a news- 
letter or magazine that would 
again stimulate renewed interest 
in the Metagaming games as well 
as the other classic science fic- 
tion wargames. As far as I know, 
not one of the gaming magazines 
or newsletters being published 


today is 
subjects I hope 
Even the latest incarnation of 
The Space Gamer (if it’s still 
being published) is devoted ex- 
clusively to science fiction role 
playing games. 

Why the title Vindicator? The 
dictionary definition provides 
the answer. Vindicate - 1: to 
provide justification or defense 
for, 2: to defend successfully 
against opposition, 3: to protect 
from attack or encroachment, 4: 
to uphold, avenge, Tetaliate. 
Vindicator will attempt to defend 
and justify the existence of the 
old Metagaming games and other 
classic science fiction wargames 
by promoting their continued en- 
joyment, expansion and analysis. 
We intend to protect these games 
by retaliating with in-depth ar- 
ticles proving their perpetual 
viability in the hobby. 

If you think these are worthy 
goals we invite you to continue 
subscribing and submit your own 
articles. I think there’s still 
a great deal of potential inher- 
ent in these games despite their 
age and seeming neglect from the 


covering the games or 


to cover here. 


rest of the hobby. I want to 
prove that potential and I need 
your help both as a regular 


reader and contributor. 

MAKING ARTICLE SUBMISSIONS 

Vindicator will be publishing 
articles on four levels. 

The first level will cover all 
but two of the twenty-two science 
fiction Microgames, all five of 


the Microhistories and all seven 
of the Microquests. The two 
Micros we will not be _ writing 
about are Ogre and G.E.V. Those 
two games have already been 
extensively covered in previous 
articles. In addition, Steve 
Jackson, after a bloody’ court 
fight, gained control of those 
two games and republished them 
through his own company. I do 


not think that he would apreciate 
it if those games were once again 
associated with the other Micros. 
So please do not submit any arti- 


om relating to Ogre or G.E.V. 

The second level expands 
slightly to cover all the other 
Metagaming games. This includes 
their bigger games like Stellar 
Conquest, Godsfire, The Ythri, 
the two mid-sized "Metagames" and 
three "Metahistories" and the two 
fantasy role playing games, The 
Fantasy Trip: In the Labyrinth 
and Monsters! Monsters! TFT was 
very popular and generated a lot 
of articles for the old TSG and 
Interplay. Articles for this RPG 
will still be welcome. 

The third level will expand 
our coverage considerably. We 
realize that Metagaming was not 
the only company to publish fine 
science fiction games. We want 
to recognize the contribution of 
those other games so we plan to 
cover all the science’ fiction 
board wargames of the °’70s_ and 
early ’80s. We will not accept 
articles for more recent games 
like the Battletech or WarHammer 
40,000K_ series. Those systems 
already have several magazines 
devoted exclusively to them. In 
Vindicator we want to cover the 
old, out-of-print science fiction 
games that have been unduly ne- 
glected and ignored over the past 
few years, but that still have 
plenty of playability left in 
them. 

I hesitate to mention’ the 
fourth level because it’s re- 
served for the future. If this 
journal becomes as popular as I 
hope it will then I plan to de- 
sign and publish a_ series of 
small science fiction games (and 
a few historical games too) 
through my small publishing com- 
pany, Metron Press. If and when 
I do publish those games I want 
to support them in this journal 
just like Metagaming supported 
their games in TSG. But until I 
actually publish my first game 
we’|l just cover the first three 
levels mentioned above. 

The subject matter has been 
defined as all Microgames,' the 
rest of the Metagaming games 
(ine Luding their historical 


games) and all the old, out-of- 
print science fiction wargames. 
So what topics do we want to 
cover? We would like to see, in 
no particular order: 1) New 
scenarios and variants for all 
the games mentioned above. If 


your scenario can be played on 
the original map, fine. But if 
the scenario requires a new map 
then we’ll either print the new 
map in the pages of this journal 
or try to print it as a _ stand- 
alone map and include it with the 
same issue as the scenario. 2) 
Expansion rules, additional rules 
and rules modifications to exist- 
ing games, including improvements 
to charts, tables, etc. 3) Com- 
bine aspects of two or more games 
together. (I did this years ago 
by combining WarpWar with Star- 


Force in an article I had _ pub- 
lished in Interplay.) 4) Vari- 


ants and additions to The Fantasy 


Trip (already mentioned above). 
5) Strategy tips for strategic 
games and tactics tips for tac- 
tical games. 6) Unit analysis 
and statistics articles similar 
to those published in the old 
TSG. 7) Interviews with science 


fiction game designers. If you 
know or can contact any of the 
Metagaming designers we would es- 
pecially like to see articles 
about them! 8) Instructions and 
tips on how to run a wargame con- 
vention or tournament, or reviews 
of conventions that you’ve re- 
cently attended. 9) Reviews of 
recently released science fiction 
(and maybe fantasy) boardgames. 
(No RPGs!) Since the majority of 
science fiction games released 
lately have been RPGs, then this 
will be an extremely occasional 
topic. 10) If you don’t want to 
write a formal article but still 
have something important to say, 
send us a letter to the editor 
and we’ll be glad to publish it. 


Please keep your. prose. clean, 
though, since we won’t publish 
anything slanderous, obscene or 
otherwise objectionable or in bad 
taste. 

We don’t expect to _ include 


articles on every topic in every 
issue but we’ll try to provide as 
much variety as submissions will 
allow. As space will permit we 
also hope to include such staples 
as editorials, lists of wargame 
conventions (assuming that we can 
solicit announcements from _ con- 
vention organizers), juicy hobby 
news, and occasional TFT contests 
like they used to publish in 
Interplay. A lot of this stuff 
is very "iffy" so don’t expect it 
just yet. 

Just so you don’t get  con- 
fused, here’s a list of things 
that we don’t want and will not 
publish. We do not want any joke 
articles, or fiction, or poetry. 
We will not print artwork just to 
show off an artist’s talent. The 
only illustrations accepted will 
be those accompanying articles, 
and these must be solid line 
drawings. No shading or half- 
tones allowed. As mentioned 
above we do not want any articles 
on Qgre or G.E.V. and we will not 
publish articles on science fic- 
tion games’ that already have 
other magazines devoted to them. 

We will most definitely not 
publish any articles covering any 
science fiction or fantasy role 
playing games except the two 
Metagaming RPGs. I am extemely 
disappointed with the dark, pes- 
Simistic character of the recent 
SF-RPGs and have no desire to 
promote’ them. Besides, these 
games already have several other 
magazines devoted to them. 

If you’re not sure if we’d ac- 
cept an article on a particular 
topic or game, just send a query 
letter first. All accepted sub- 
missions remain the property of 
their respective authors. (We 
plan to start a payment system 
soon. More later.) All query 
letters and articles should be 
mailed to the editor, Michael 
Friend, at the masthead address. 

We apologize for wasting so 


much valuable space with this 
explanatory material, but we 
believe it’s important that our 


readers and writers learn what to 


expect from this journal and what 
we want to put in it. This is to 


be a_ text-only publication that 
will squeeze as much useful meat 
into each issue as possible. You 
won’ t get any "fluff" here. 


Future issues will give you hard 
hitting articles designed to max- 
imize and expand your enjoyment 
of all the Metagaming games as 
well as the classic, out-of-print 
science fiction wargames. I do 
not think you’11 be disappointed. 


Playing Fire When Ready by 


Mail: A "Short Hand" Code 
System 
by Michael Friend 
In all the years I’ve been 


playing wargames, my two most fa- 
vorite games are WarpWar and Fire 
When Ready, in that order. I’ve 
made a couple enhancements for 
FWR over the years to increase my 
enjoyment of this fine game. 
This first article deals with a 
PBM code system I devised. 

During my first active gaming 
period back in the early 1980s I 
made the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of a teenage gamer who lived 
only a mile down the road from 
me. I used to pick him up for 
our weekly Friday night sessions 
at the game shop in Syracuse, but 
because of our proximity we were 
also able to set up private gam- 
ing sessions at other times dur- 
ing the week. Being science fic- 
tion fans we were both drawn to 
and enjoyed playing many of the 
Microgames. Unfortunately my 
young friend and his family had 
to move out of the area, but we 
decided to stay in touch by play- 
ing the Microgames by mail. 

Microgames are excellent games 
to play by mail because of their 
small size (fewer counters) and 
short playing time. Since my 
friend was on a fixed income I 
tried to keep postage costs to a 
minimum by creating a code system 
that would allow us to put all of 
our combat and movement orders on 
postcards. (I also created simi- 
lar systems for Olympica, Ice War 
and Rivets and will explain them 


in later issues.) 

The best kinds of board games 
to play by mail, whether they are 
Micros or games from other pub- 
lishers, are the ones with a se- 
quence of play that requires each 
player to perform all his game 
functions (reinforcements, move- 
ment, combat, rally, etc.) in one 
unbroken string during his player 
turn. The second best sequence 
of play requires the players to 
perform their functions simulta- 
neously. The third, and most 
difficult, sequence of play is 
the interactive type that allows 
the non-phasing player to perform 
one or more actions at different 
times during the phasing player’s 
turn. 

The first sequence would only 
require two postcards (one per 
player) to complete a game turn. 
The second sequence, the category 
in which Fire When Ready falls, 
requires at least four postcards 
to complete a turn, two for si- 
multaneous combat and another two 
for simultaneous movement. Games 
that allow for more actions other 


than just movement and _ combat 
would obviously require the use 
of still more postcards. The 


third sequence, depending on its 
complexity (examine some old SPI 
games for examples), may require 
multiple cards passing back and 
forth between players before they 
can complete a single game turn. 
It’s cheaper to play the first 
two types of games by mail. 

Though there are actually five 
steps in the Fire When Ready turn 
sequence, they can be grouped in- 
to two major sections and written 
on only two postcards per player 
per turn. The first postcard for 
a turn would cover plotting and 
resolving gunnery fire while the 
second card would cover plotting 


and executing movement and =  re- 
solving collisions and torpedo 
attacks. 


One further note about PBMing 
simultaneous games. Before the 
game starts both players’ must 
agree to mail their cards on the 
same day of the week. This guar- 


antees that one player won’t pre- 
maturely mail a card before his 
opponent has written his own or- 
ders yet, thus giving the oppo- 
nent an undue advantage over the 
first player. When the players 


mail their cards on the same day 
of the week, and assuming the 
postal service cooperates, they 


should receive each others cards 
on the same day or at least with- 
in a day of each other. This will 
allow the players the same amount 


of time to examine the cards, 
record the information, make any 
necessary changes on the _ board 


and start planning for the next 
card. 

When I played FWR I believe 
that my opponent and I agreed to 
mail our cards every Monday, thus 
giving us the previous weekend to 
plan and write our cards. it 
either of us couldn’t meet our 
mailing deadline for some reason 
then we would call the other per- 
son to notify him and postpone 
the mailing until the next week. 
Depending on how far away you 
live from your opponent, you may 
want to stretch your mailings out 
to every two weeks instead of 
every week. After you find out 
how many days it takes to receive 
postcards you can then decide on 
a regular mailing schedule. 


Here is the code system and 
some examples of its use. 


GUNNERY FIRE 

Firing orders are written for 
each individual ship in the fol- 
lowing order: 


1) The name of the Firing ship 
and its ID number. 


2) The name of the Target ship 
(and its ID number) that the 
Firing ship’s Primary  Bat- 


teries are firing on. 

3) The name of the Target ship 
(and its ID number) that the 
Firing ship’s Secondary Bat- 
teries are firing on. 

After each of the batteries 
list the following information: 


a. The gunnery strength of the 
Firing ship. 


b. The Target ship’s armor 
rating. 
c. Subtract the Target ship 
armor rating from the 
Firing ship gunnery 
strength to get the "Gun to 
Armor Differential" 
4) Report the die roll for the 
Firing ship’s training level 


to see if it is a hit or miss. 
( IMPORTANT! See the next ar- 
ticle for my comments on die 
rolls and random number gen- 
eration for PBM games. ) 

5) If the roll was a miss simply 
notate "miss". If the roll 
was a hit then make the appro- 
priate roll on the Gunnery CRT 


(and the Critical Damage ta- 
ble, af). a) Critical viHit iis 
rolled) and notate the Hit 
Type ( vic “Lg through "H" or i) So ) 


indicated by the die roll. 

6) After the Hit Type notate the 
actual damage done to the tar- 
get ship. 


Gunnery Example: Using the ad- 
vanced game ship characteristics 
during the "Battle of Santiago" 
scenario, the American battle- 
wagon Oregon is firing both her 
primary and. secondary guns broad- 
side at a range of three hexes on 
the Spanish cruiser Vizcaya. 


Oregon (#2B) PB: Vizcaya (#3C) / 
8-3= 5CD: D -2SB, 
-1PB, -1AR, -1S 
SB: Vizcaya (#3C) / 
4-3= 1CD: miss 


Explanation of the codes: "PB" 
stands for Primary Battery while 
"SB" stands for Secondary Bat- 
tery. The Oregon’s PB strength 
at three hexes is "8", from which 
is subtracted the Vizcaya’s Armor 
Rating of "3" to get the Combat 
Differential("CD") of "5". Be- 
cause a Hit Type letter and list 
of damage is notated after the 
"SCD" this means that the player 
made a successful training level 
die roll. The Oregon’s player 
made a roll of "9" on the CRT, 


and this cross referenced with 
the differential of "5" to give a 
combat Hit Type result of "D". A 
"D" hit is a Penetrating hit and 
the Vizcaya sustains two Sec- 
ondary Battery hits ("-2SB"), one 
Primary Battery hit ("-1PB"), one 
Armor Rating hit ("-1AR") and one 
Speed hit ("-1S"). The Oregon’s 
Secondary Battery, at a range of 
three hexes, has a_ strength of 
Nae Subtracting the Vizcaya’s 
current Armor Rating of "3" from 
the gunnery strength of "4" re- 


sults in a Combat Differential of 
2 BAT dia a3 22) 18 Unfortunately, the 
training level roll for the 


Oregon’s Secondary Battery was a 
miss so the player notates "miss" 
and doesn’t get to assess any 
secondary hits on the Vizcaya. 


If the firing ship will be 
splitting Primary Battery fire, 
or firing Primaries and Second- 
aries through the bow or stern 
arcs, or firing on different 
ships with different batteries 
and through different arcs, and 
if the ship’s batteries have sus- 
tained any damage from combat in 
previous turns, then the gunnery 


strengths should be _ recalculated 
appropriately. Likewise, if. the 
target ship’s armor rating has 


been reduced due to previous dam- 
age, that should be figured in as 
well. Only the final recalcula- 
ted gunnery and armor. strengths 
should appear in the combat plot. 
After the players receive 
their Gunnery Fire postcards from 
each other I recommend that they 
double check their opponent’s 
calculations. If everything is 
recorded correctly then go ahead 
and apply the listed damage to 
your ships. It’s also recommen- 
mended, but optional, that play- 
ers keep separate records of the 
damage they inflict on their op- 
ponent’s ships. If a ship is fi- 
nally sunk both players will know 
it, but good sportsmanship dic- 
tates that the owner should an- 
nounce his ship’s destruction. 
You’1l1 notice that I do not 
require players to report their 


8 
die rolls in 
plot. I 


the gunnery fire 
considered that to be 
redundant, since listing of any 
kind of damage automatically in- 
dicated that the training roll 
was successful, while notation of 
the specific Hit Type indicated 
the small range of die rolls that 
could be made on the CRT under 
the calculated differential. I 
should also mention that a "miss" 
can indicate either s bad train- 
ing roll or a "miss" result on 
the minus columns of the CRT. It 
doesn’t really matter much since 
the final result is no damage. 


MOVEMENT 
Movement orders are written 
for each individual ship in the 


following order: 


1) The ship’s name and ID number. 

2) The ship’s speed for this cur- 
rent game turn, adjusting for 
previous damage. 

3) The hex number of the hex that 
the ship is occupying and will 
start movement from, and the 
direction it’s turned toward. 

4) The hex it will move into and 
the direction it will turn, if 
any. 

5) Continue notating the  hexes 
moved and/or directions turned 
until movement is complete. 

6) The last hex number listed 
should be the final destina- 
tion hex of the ship for that 
turn, and also notate the di- 
rection the ship is turned at 
the end of movement. 


The turning directions are: N, 
NE, SE, S, SW and NW, as per the 
compass markings on the map. 


Movement Example: 


Oregon (#2B) : 3, 0704 N / 0805 / 
NW / 0905 NW 


Explanation of the Codes: The 
Oregon is moving at a _ speed of 
"3" this turn and is. presently 
occupying hex 0704 pointed north. 
It spends its first movement 


point by moving to hex 0805. Its 
second movement point is expended 
by turning northwest within hex 
0805. It then spends its third 
and last movement point by moving 
to hex 0905, still pointing 
northwest. Everything between 
the slashes, after the first hex 
number, designates the use of a 
movement point either to move 
forward a hex or turn in the hex 
presently occupied. 


TORPEDOES 

If a player wants to have a 
ship fire its torpedoes during 
Movement then this must be no- 
tated in the movement plot. The 
point during movement when the 
torpedo will be launched and the 


direction in which it is launched 
should be notated in parentheses. 


Torpedo Example: 
Oregon (#2B) : 


3, 0704 N / 0805 / 
NW (T - N) / 0905 NW 


Explanation of Codes: The Oregon 
fires a torpedo ("T") from hex 
0805 after it has turned to the 
northwest. The torpedo is aimed 
north ("N") so as to hit an enemy 
ship that the player hopes will 
be in hex 0906 at the time of 
launch. 


COLLISIONS, TORPEDO HITS AND RAM 
ATTACKS 

All these events occur during 
or after movement. If, after 
comparing the movement of the 
ships during a_ turn, either 
player determines that a _ colli- 
sion or torpedo attack may have 
occurred, the player should im- 
mediately (or sometime before the 
next postcards are mailed) call 
his opponent so that the situa- 
tion can be resolved over the 
phone. 

At this point I should admit 
that my PBM system breaks down. 
I’ve not been able to devise a 
better way to resolve collisions, 


rams and torpedo attacks. other 


than by 
phone. 


reverting to use of the 
If any of the readership 
of this publication can design a 
way to resolve these procedures 
completely through the mail, then 
I’d welcome any letters or arti- 
cles that would solve this annoy- 
ing problem. I’d be glad to pub- 
lish such an article as a _ sequel 
to this one. 


You are free to use this sys- 
tem as presented or alter it as 
you see fit. The short hand code 
system was designed to allow for 
placing the maximum amount of in- 
formation on a_ single postcard. 
If you don’t want to use a code 
system then simply write all your 
notes out longhand and mail your 
orders using the more expensive 
envelope rate. Whichever method 
you use I hope this article will 
stimulate PBM Microgaming across 
the country. 


RANDOM NUMBER GENERATION FOR 
PBM GAMES 
by Michael Friend 
In the previous article I men- 


tioned, almost in passing, the 
concept of players doing their 
own die rolls for PBM games (as 
in FWR) and then reporting the 


results of those rolls on their 
combat postcards. I realize that 
making actual die rolls for PBM 
games is highly irregular and 
probably even unheard of in _ the 
diehard PBM circles, but that is 
exactly what my opponents and I 
did every time we played Micros. 

I did an extensive amount of 
face-to-face gaming with the 
young gamer I -introduced in the 
previous article, and we eventu- 
ally learned to respect and treat 
each other as_ honest. players. 
When we decided to PBM the Micros 
after he had to move away we did 
not even think twice about find- 
ing alternate methods to produce 
random numbers for die rolls. We 
simply decided to do our own die 
rolls and report them correctly 
to each other. He trusted me to 
correctly record my die rolls and 
I trusted him to do the same. We 


played several PBM games this 2 
with no problem. 

Just recently I played some 
Micros with other gamers who I’ve 
so far only met through corre- 
spondence. Our acquaintance usu- 
ally started through one or the 
other of us answering a classi- 


fied "opponents wanted" ad in a 
gaming periodical. Even these 
other strangers, who I’ve never 
met or played face-to-face yet, 


have agreed with me that we would 
do our own die rolls and report 
on their results in our orders. 

My philosophy for doing it 
this way, and most of these other 
guys agree with me here, is that 
if two gamers are going to go to 
the trouble and time necessary to 
play a game by mail, they should 
treat each other as serious and 
mature proponents of their hobby 
and expect their fellow gamer to 
be as honest as they try to be. 
A dishonest player, either in 
face-to-face or especially PBM 
gaming, will only hurt a game and 
alienate his opponent. Dishones- 


ty, just for the sake of trying 
to win a game, is definitely not 
worth it. In all the Micros I’ve 


PBMed I’ve never had any suspi- 
cions about dishonest die rolls 
from my opponents and they - have 
never expressed any reservations 
about this to me either. I admit 
that we have had some occassional 


differences over rules interpre- 
tations, but we’ve never come to 
blows over suspected dishonest 
die rolls. 


But for those gamers who in- 
sist on a more foolproof system 
of random number generation, I 
hereby present a method intro- 
duced to me by an old grognard 
who’s been PBMing for many years. 
No, this is not the old_ stock 
market method that gamers are 
already aware of, but instead a 
system that uses the popular 
scratch-and-reveal state lottery 
tickets. Allow me to explain. 

Practically every state that 
runs a state lottery (and most of 
them do) offers a variety of 


small, so-called "instant win" 
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cards that are available at gas 


stations, mini-marts, grocery 
stores, etc. These cards are 
also called scratch-and-reveal 


tickets because the ticket buyer 
must scratch a thin plastic film 
off the surface of the card to 
reveal the numbers hidden under- 
neath and find out if he won 
anything or not. There’s also 
something else hidden under the 
scratch film that most lottery 
players aren’t aware of, and this 
is the ticket verification number 
which is used to verify the au- 
thenticity of winning cards. 

It’s this verification number 
that can be used for generating 
random numbers in PBM gaming, be- 
cause it is a series of random 
digits running from zero to nine 
in no noticeable sequence or pat- 


tern. If you know of a friend, 
neighbor, Telative or acquain- 
tance who plays the lottery, try 


to collect some used scratch-and- 
Teveal tickets from them to ex- 
amine for yourself. The verifi- 
cation number is from eight to 
ten digits long and is usually 
near the bottom edge of the 
scratch-off area. Scratch off 
the material from at least two 
tickets and prove to _ yourself 
that they really are random num- 
bers. I must warn you that most 
of these tickets also have serial 
numbers printed on them as well 
as the verification numbers, and 
these serial numbers are defi- 
nitely in sequence as they come 
off the ticket roll, thus making 
them unfit for use as _ random 
numbers, so don’t get the two 
numbers confused. 

So how do you use these cards 
to generate random numbers? Very 
simply. Gather a small handful 
of cards to use, making sure that 
the verification numbers have 
not, and I repeat, have not been 
scratched off. If the numbers 
have been revealed then they are 
worthless for PBM gaming. When 
you send your next combat orders 
to your opponent in whatever game 
you may be PBMing at the time, 
list all your individual battles 


in the order in which 
perform them, just as 


you wish to 
if you were 


pointing out those battles to 
your opponent in a_ face-to-face 
game. 


For example; Unit A in hex aa 
is attacking unit B in hex bb for 
"battle #1", unit P in hex zz is 
attacking unit R in hex yy for 
"battle #2", and etc., right down 
the line, listing all the battles 
in order. With your’ combat 
orders you will include a ticket 
with an  unrevealed verification 
number, and tell your opponent 
that, for resolving battle #1, 
scratch off the first number from 
the right on the card, then for 
battle #2 scratch off the next 
number from the right, and so on, 
going from right to left (or left 


to right, if you prefer), with 
each number that is revealed in 
succession acting as the "die 


roll" for each of the pre-desig- 
nated battles. Whatever number 
is revealed for that battle is 
then cross referenced on the game 
CRT just as if it were a regular 
die roll and the appropriate re- 
sult is applied to that individ- 
ual battle. It’s that simple. 

These tickets are rather ver- 
satile because they can be used 
for games that require either one 
or two six-sided dice, and one or 
two ten-sided dice (for percen- 
tile throws). 

When one six-sided die is 
being simulated, only the digits 
1 through 6 are used. The 0, 7, 
8 and 9 are ignored if revealed 
and the next number after them is 
then used. When simulating two 
six-sided dice you continue to 
ignore the 0, 7, 8 and 9 but 
instead reveal two numbers at a 


time, to simulate rolling two 
dice at a time. When simulating 
ten-sided dice then use all the 


numbers, revealing one number at 
a time for one die and two num- 
bers at a time for two dice. 
Depending on how many die 
rolls you’d have to make in a 
turn you may want to include two 
or more tickets with your combat 
orders so that you don’t run out 


aaa 


of "die rolls". If you have to 
do that then simply designate 
which ticket you want to be used 
first, second, third, etc. After 
your opponent has revealed all 
the numbers and made the appro- 
priate changes on his game, he 
then sends the used tickets back 


to you with his next order so you 
can verify the "rolls" and make 
the necessary changes on _ your 
game as well. When it’s time for 
your opponent to send you his 
combat orders, he’ll include one 
or more unrevealed tickets with 


those orders, telling you how he 
wants the numbers to be revealed 
(left to right or right to left). 
You will then scratch off the 
tickets and return them back to 
him. The game continues in this 
manner until the end. 

The one disadvantage to this 
system is that, if you can’t find 
a source of used tickets, you’ll 
have to actually buy a few to use 
for a game. The tickets usually 
don’t cost more than a dollar 
each, so this is just a slight 
additional expense in addition to 
postage and envelopes. Whether 
you have to pay for the tickets 
or not, this is a painless and 
foolproof method for generating 
random numbers for PBM games and 
is an excellent alternative to 
the old stock market method. 


Converting Fire When Ready to 
Miniatures Use 
by Michael Friend 
Practically any naval combat 
board game that allows players to 


record information for individual 
ships or that’ has counters that 
represent individual ships, can 


be converted for use with minia- 
ture waterline ship models with a 
minimum amount of research and 
mathematical calculations. Such 
games as Avalon Hill’s Trireme, 
Wooden Ships & Iron Men and Flat- 
top, SPI’s Dreadnought, Frigate, 
Fighting Sail and CA, Simulation 
Canada’s Line of Battle and Bat- 


tleship, Task Force Games’ Bat- 
t lewagon, Yaquinto’s Ironclads 
and CV, 3W’s Shot and Shell and 
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Tsushima (published in issue #130 
of Strategy & Tactics), and Meta- 
gaming’s other naval Microgame, 
Ramspeed, are excellent examples 
of this. The general concepts 
presented here can be applied to 


these other games as well, with 
appropriate modifications, but I 
will concentrate on Fire When 


Ready since it is a Microgame 
(actually, it’s a Microhistory). 
Making the conversion to minia- 
tures and then actually running 
several scenarios has greatly in- 
creased my enjoyment of the game, 
so I highly recommend this dif- 
ferent method of playing. 

I’m trying to present enough 
information and charts to allow 
anyone to play FWR using minia- 


tures. You may not want to make 
all the changes I did, and you’re 
certainly free to change things 


as you wish, but you’l!l probably 
use the majority of my research. 


MINIATURE SHIPS 

It’s extremely hard to play a 
miniatures game, whether the sub- 
ject is naval, land or air com- 
bat, unless the appropriate min- 
ijiatures are available from a man- 
ufacturer. Unfortunately, there 
are very few miniatures manufac- 
turers that make pre-dreadnought 
ships, the subject of Fire When 
Ready. The company that I have 
bought all my ships from is 
Panzerschiffe, P.O. Box 26074, 
Akron, Ohio 44319. They offer a 
wide range of inexpensive, epoxy 
casting, waterline, 1:2400 scale 
ship models from five different 
naval periods: American Civil War 
ironclads, late-19th century pre- 
dreadnoughts, World War I, World 
War II and Modern. Their pre- 
dreadnoughts come from five coun- 
tries: USA, Russia, Spain, Japan 
and China for the Spanish- 
American, Russo-Japanese and 
Sino-Japanese wars. Yes, I am 
aware that FWR had some hypothet- 
ical scenarios that included 
British, French and German ships, 
and these countries are not rep- 
resented in the Panzerschiffe 
line, but that problem is easily 
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solved by buying 


several ships 
from the various countries’ that 
are available and using them as 
"generic" ships (just like the 
generic counters in the board 
game) to represent whatever na- 
tionalities are needed for the 
scenario. 
For you accuracy buffs out 
there I must give a warning. 


Being epoxy castings these models 


are not as highly detailed as 
their lead and pewter. brethren 
from such companies as GHQ and 
Cinc. They do include such es- 
sentials as decks, bridges, fun- 
nels, turrets and etc., but you 
won’t find such unnecessary de- 


tails as deck chains and coils of 
rope, portholes, stairs, rigging 
and other such items. The one 
thing that makes these models so 
great for me is that they are 
considerably cheaper than metal 
ships. The largest battlewagons 
(Russian) sell for $3.00 each, 
while the smaller battlewagons, 
_armored cruisers and light 
cruisers sell for $2.50 each, and 
the destroyers and torpedo boats 
sell for $1.35 each. As an ex- 
ample, it has cost me just a lit- 
tle over $181.00 to buy enough 
ships to be able to play the 
Grand Tsushima scenario in FWR. 
If I had bought the same number 
of ships in metal (assuming they 
are all available in metal), it 
would have cost me probably two 
or three times as much. 


FINDING THE PROPER SCALE 

With the first problem solved, 
finding a source for ship models, 
three major items were next on 
the conversion agenda. First, 
change the hex-based movement 
system of the board game to a 
knots-equals-inches movement sys- 
tem. Second, change the gunnery 
hex ranges to inch ranges in the 
new scale. Third, translate the 
hex-turning rules of the board 
game into a set of turning radius 
templates for each ship type. 

The hex scale of FWR is 1 hex 
equals 400 yards. Since I had 
decided to use the 1:2400 scale 


Panzerschiffe ship models, I had 
to convert the FWR hex scale to 
1:2400 scale. According to scal- 
ing conventions, 1 inch in real- 
ity equals 2,400 inches in minia- 
ture scale, so 1 inch in reality 
also equals 200 feet in miniature 
scale. The board hex scale of 
400 yards would then translate to 
1 hex equals 1,200 feet, or 6 
inches in 1:2400 miniature scale. 
A ship moving at a speed of 1 
movement point or 1 hex on the 
board would then move 6 inches in 
miniature. And since the ships 
in the board game had movement 
allowances ranging from speeds of 
2 hexes to 5 hexes per turn, that 
meant that a ship with an MA of 4 
would travel 24 inches and a ship 
with an MA of 5 would be zipping 
along at 30 inches, almost a yard 
in distance! I quickly realized 
that if I used the 1:2400 scale I 
would need a large surface, like 
a floor, for the ships to move 
around on. The problem was, the 
place where our gaming group 
meets is in the basement of a lo- 
cal hobby shop. Though we try to 
keep the place clean the floor 
continually gets dirty and dusty, 
so I wasn’t about to ask my fel- 
low players to get down and play 
on the dirty floor. Another mi- 
nor problem had sprung up again. 

The problem was quickly solved 
by changing my movement (and also 
gunnery range) scale to 1:4800 
scale, which would then cut in 


half all my previous’ measure- 
ments. In this smaller scale 1 
"real" inch equals 4,800 minia- 
ture inches, or 400 feet, so 1 


hex of movement would equal only 
3 inches of miniature movement 
and 5 hexes of movement would 
only be 15 inches of miniature 
movement . This was much more 
manageable and proved to be so 
successful that it allowed us to 
play all the scenarios I’ve run 
so far on an old ping pong table, 
with plenty of room to. spare. 
So, I was now using 1:2400 scale 
model ships with a 1:4800 scale 
for movement and gunnery ranges. 
Nobody complained about the scale 


differences so it all worked out 


quite nicely. 


GUNNERY RANGES 

Before I did any more calcu- 
lating for movement rates, and 
now that I finally had settled on 
a scale, I quickly roughed out 
the gunnery ranges. In the board 
game the primary and_ secondary 
battery strengths change as_ the 
hex range changes, and these hex 
ranges had to be converted into 
inch distances. Since the range 


charts included a range of zero, 
this implied that enemy’ ships 
could occupy the same hex and 


fire at each other at point blank 


Tange. In my miniatures version 
the only time that the actual 
ship models would be that close 


to each other would be during a 
collision, so I decided to change 
the zero hex range to a 3 inch 
range. After that I just added 
another 3 inches for each addi- 
tional hex of range. The com- 
plete conversion is as follows: 


0 hex range = 3 inch range 

1 hex range = 6 inch range 

2 hex range = 9 inch range 

3 hex range = 12 inch range 
4 hex range = 15 inch range 
5 hex range = 18 inch range 
6 hex range = 21 inch range 
7 hex range = 24 inch range 
8 hex range = 27 inch range 
10 hex range = 33 inch range 


12 hex range = 39 inch range 
Anything beyond 12 hexes or 39 
inches is out of range for even 
the battlewagon primary batteries 
so it isn’t mecessary to calcu- 
late ranges beyond that distance. 


MOVEMENT RATES 
I really wasn’t satisfied by 


having the ships move 3 _ inches 
for every movement point in the 
board game, so I decided to 
change the hex movement to their 
equivalent speed in knots” and 
convert the knots to 1:4800 
scale. Since the game was set in 


the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies, I decided to use the 


.were clocked at 31 knots. 
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British Admiralty distance for 
the nautical mile, which my ref- 
erence source (a dictionary) said 
was 6,080 feet. One knot of 
movement would then translate to 
my 1:4800 scale as 15.2 inches of 
movement in miniature. Here was 
a base figure that I could start 
my calculations from. 

I then consulted two naval 
references from my personal li- 


brary. Several years ago my 
brother gave me two books as a 
gift, the first two volumes of 


the three volume set of Conway’s 
All the World’s Fighting Ships. 
The books he gave me were Vol. I 
(1860 - 1905) and Vol. II (1906 - 
1921). He didn’t get me Vol. III 
(1922 - 1945) because at the time 
I wasn’t interested in post- 
Jutland ships. The other book I 
consulted was The Complete 
Encyclopedia of Battleships by 
Tony Gibbons, which covered 
battleships (only) from 1860 to 
1945, I then looked up all the 
ships in all six scenarios of the 
FWR rule book and notated their 


speed, in knots, as I found the 
information in the Conway’s and 
Battleship books. The slowest 


ships had a speed of 8 knots and 
the fastest ships (destroyers) 
A ship 
traveling at a speed of 31 knots 


for one hour could cover a real 
world distance of 188,480 feet. 
This would convert to 471.2 
inches in 1:4800 scale! cf am I 
allowed the ships to move that 
distance in a single turn we’d 
have to play in a large gymna- 


sium. Obviously I’d have to cut 
down the game turn time scale. 

One of the little frustrating 
problems with FWR was that, al- 
though they gave the hex scale, 


nowhere in the rules did it say 
what the game turn time scale 
was. So I had to do some trial 


and error figuring until I final- 
ly found a reasonable moving dis- 
tance that aliowed the ships to 
move at their maximum speed and 
still stay on the tabletop play- 
ing surface. 

I found my game turn scale at 
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2 minutes per turn. At that 
scale i knot of movement _ trans- 
lated to a scale distance of .51 
inches, which I rounded down to 
1/2 inch. Finally, I had my base 
movement rate - 1 knot equals 1/2 
inch of movement. Just to make 
sure that I was on the right 
track I carefully calculated the 
movement rate for every speed up 
to the maximum of 31 knots, 
fudging and rounding down to the 
nearest half an inch when neces- 
sary. For example, 8 knots was 
4.05 inches which I rounded down 
to 4 inches, 17 knots was 8.61 
inches which rounded down to 8.5 
inches, 26 knots was 13.17 inches 
which rounded down to 13 inches, 
and etc., all the way up to the 
fastest speed of 31 knots calcu- 
lating to 15.71 inches and round- 
ing down to 15.5 inches. I could 
now go back to my scenario ship 
lists and assign the proper knot 
and half inch movement speeds to 
each ship. 


Following is my final chart of 


knots and their equivalent inch 
distances in 1:4800 scale, with 
one turn equaling two minutes. 
1 knot - .5 inch 

2 knots - 1 inch 

3 knots - 1.5 inches 

4 knots - 2 inches 

5 knots - 2.5 inches 

6 knots - 3 inches 

7 knots - 3.5 inches 

8 knots - 4 inches 

9 knots - 4.5 inches 

10 knots - 5 inches 

11 knots - 5.5 inches 

12 knots - 6 inches 

13 knots - 6.5 inches 

14 knots - 7 inches 

15 knots - 7.5 inches 

16 knots - 8 inches 

17 knots - 8.5 inches 

18 knots - 9 inches 

19 knots - 9.5 inches 

20 knots - 10 inches 

21 knots - 10.5 inches 

22 knots - 11 inches 

23 knots - 11.5 inches 

24 knots - 12 inches 

25 knots - 12.5 inches 


26 knots - 13 inches 
27 knots - 13.5 inches 
28 knots - 14 inches 
29 knots - 14.5 inches 
30 knots - 15 inches 
31 knots - 15.5 inches 

The next list shows all the 
ships in all six scenarios and 
their highest speed in knots as 
shown in my _ reference books. 
Some ships were listed with 
speeds of, for example, 15.5 or 
17.7 knots. I rounded them down, 
for game purposes, to the next 


whole number. So 15.5 knots be- 
came 15 knots and 17.7 became 17. 


"Revenge for Fashoda" 


British Ships: Royal Sovereign, 
Resolution, Revenge & Empress of 
India - 16 knots / Endymion & 
Edgar - 20 knots / Shark, Surly, 


Spitfire & Swordfish - 27 knots. 
French Ships: Charles Martel - 18 


knots / Carnot, Jaureguiberry & 
Massena - 17 knots / Bruix & 
Chanzy - 19 knots / Levrier - 18 
knots / Casabianca, Cassini & 
D’lberville - 22 knots. 

"Manila Bay" 

US Ships: Olympia - 20 knots / 
Baltimore - 19 knots / Boston - 
13 knots / Raleigh - 19 knots / 
Concord - 16 knots / Petrel - i1 
knots. 

Spanish Ships: Reina Christina - 
17 knots / Isla de Cuba & Isla de 
Luzon - 15 knots / Don Antonio de 
Ulloa, Don Juan de Austria & 
Velasco - 13 knots / Castilla - 
14 knots / Marques del Duero - 10 
knots / General Lezo & El Cano - 
11 knots. 

"Dewey Fights Again" 

German Ships: Brandemburg & 
Wilhelm - 16 knots /  Bussard, 
Seeadler, Condor & Geier - 15 
knots / Irene & Prinzess Wilhelm 


- 18 knots / Wolf & Iltis - 8 
knots. 

US Ships: 
Olympia - 
19 knots / Boston - 
Raleigh - 
17 knots / Concord - 


Oregon - 15 knots / 
20 knots / Baltimore - 

13 knots / 
19 knots / Marblehead - 
16 knots / 


Petrel - 11 knots / Yorktown, 
Bennington & Dolphin - 16 knots / 
Bancroft - 14 knots. 

"Battle of Yalu" 

Japanese Ships: Matsushima, 
Hashidate & Itsukushima - 16 
knots / Naniwa & Takachiho - 18 
knots / Yoshino - 23 knots / 
Chiyoda & Akitsushima - 19 knots 
/ Fuso - 13 knots / Hiei - 12% 
knots / Akagi - 12 knots / Saikyo 
- 10* knots. 


{* I could not find any informa- 
tion on the Hiei and Saikyo in my 
books, so I arbitrarily gave them 
an average speed based on their 
hex movement rate and a compar- 
ison with other ships of their 
type. ] 

Chinese Ships: Chen Yuan & Ting 
Yuen - 15 knots / Ching Yuan & 
Chih Yuan - 18 knots / King Yuan 
& Lai Yuan - 16 knots / Ping Yuen 
- 10 knots / Chi Yuan, Chao Yung 
& Yang Wei - 16 knots / Kuang 
Chia - 14 knots / Kuang P’ing - 
16 knots / Tso I - 23 knots / Fu 
Lung - 24 knots. 


"Battle of Santiago” 

US Ships: Indiana & Oregon - 15 
knots / Iowa - 16 knots / Texas - 
17 knots / New York & Brooklyn - 
20 knots / Gloucester - 17 knots. 
Spanish Ships: Almirante Oquendo, 


Infanta Maria Teresa, Vizcaya & 
Cristobal Colon - 20 knots / 
Furor - 28 knots / Pluton - 30 
knots. 

"Battle of Tsushima" 

Russian Ships: Kniaz Suvarov, 
Orel, Alexander III & Borodino - 
17 knots / Osliabia - 19 knots / 
Sissoi Veliki & Navarin - 15 
knots / Admiral Nakhimov - 17 
knots / Nikolai - 15 knots / 
General Admiral Apraksin, Admiral 
Seniavin, Admiral Ushakov & 
Dmitri  Donskoi - 16 knots / 
Vladimir Monomakh - 15 knots / 
Aurora - 19 knots / Oleg - 23 
knots / Izumrud & Jemtchug - 24 
knots / Svietlana - 21 knots / 
Almaz - 19 knots / all _ nine 
destroyers - 26 knots. 

Japanese Ships: Mikasa, Asahi, 
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Shikishima & Fuji - 18 knots / 


Adzuma - 20 knots / Asama & 
Tokiwa - 21 knots /  Idzumo, 
Iwate, Yakumo, Kasuga & Nisshin - 
20 knots / Kasagi & Chitose - 22 
knots / Niitaka - 20 knots / 
Naniwa - 18 knots / Otowa - 21 
knots / all ten destroyers - 31 
knots. 


TURNING TEMPLATES 
The final major chore was to 
create a series of ship turning 


templates for each ship’ type 
(batt Lewagon, cruiser, destroyer 
and torpedo boat) in the game. 


In the board game each ship type 
had a different turning radius, 
with the destroyers and torpedo 
boats having the tightest turning 
radius and  battlewagons having 
the largest radius. In making my 
calculations I figured that this 
was to be a function of the max- 
imum speed of a ship type and the 
maximum turning angle allowed by 
the rules for one game turn. 

For example, the fastest bat- 
tlewagon had a maximum speed of 3 
movement points and they could 
only turn one hexside, or 60 de- 
grees, per game turn. My re- 
search showed that the maximum 
speed of the fastest batt lewagon 
was 20 knots, so I had to create 
a template that would allow the 
fastest battlewagon to travel at 
a speed of 20 knots and turn no 
more that 60 degrees in a game 
turn. 60 degrees is 1/6 of a 360 
degree circle, and since 20 knots 
translated to 10 inches of move- 
ment (in 1:4800 scale), 10 inches 
was 1/6 of the entire circumfer- 
ence of a complete  battlewagon 
turning circle. 10 times 6 is a 
total of 60 inches of circumfer- 
ence. Using the trusty old for- 
mula of Diameter equals Circum- 
ference divided by Pi (3.142) 
(D=C/Pi), I calculated the cir- 
cumference of 60 inches divided 
by 3.142 to equal 19.096117 
inches. I halved this to get the 
Tadius of 9.5480585 inches, which 
I then rounded down to 9.548 
inches. I then set my drawing 
compass (I have a small collec- 


tion of drafting tools I 
years ago when I 


bought 
took a begin- 


ner’s drafting course in high 
school) as close as possible to 
the radius I’d calculated and 


measured the arcs on some 
erboard. I then measured off 20 
half inch increments and cut out 
the template, voila, ready to go. 

I then did the same thing with 
the cruiser, destroyer and tor- 
pedo boat templates, f iguring the 
maximum angle of turning in 4 
game turn with the maximum speed 
in knots, translated into half 
inch increments. The destroyer 
and torpedo boat templates had to 
be fudged a bit because they had 


post- 


such tight turning radii (they 
can literally run around in cir- 
cles several times in one game 
turn), but the same procedure was 
used for them as for the larger 
ship templates. 

I can’t give you ready-made 


templates but I can give you the 
measurements that I calculated 
for each ship type template so 
you can make your own. I used 
posterboard to make my templates 
but any durable’ material will 
work. 

Batt lewagon Turning Template: 
9.548 inch radius, with 20 half 
inch increments measured on _ the 
outer circumference. 


Cruiser Turning Template: 4.296 
inch radius, with 27 half inch 
increments measured on the outer 
circumference. 

Destroyer Turning Template: 2.546 
inch radius, with 24 half inch 


increments measured on the outer 
circumference. 

Toepedo Boat Turning Template: 
1.113 inch radius, with 9 half 
inch increments measured on the 
outer circumference. 


For your reference I’ve in- 
cluded copies of my own home-made 
templates at the end of this ar- 
ticle so you can see how I made 
them. By the way, these tem- 


plates are double-sided, with i- 
dentical markings on both sides, 
allowing the players to use them 
for making both port and star- 
board turns. 


FINAL MODIFICATIONS 
After I made the transition to 
movement by knots I realized that 


I had to modify a couple other 
items in the rules, changing 
speed and applying damage to 
speed "Hits". In the original 
rules it states on page five, "A 


ship may only increase or de- 
crease its speed by one movement 
factor per turn." I changed that 
to allow a ship to increase or 
decrease its speed by three knots 


per turn. For example, a ship 
traveling at 12 knots in the 
previous turn could increase its 


speed to 15 knots (assuming it 
can go that high) or decrease its 
speed to 9 knots. 

On the Gunnery Damage table 
(Table B-4) a ship could sustain 


either one or two Speed Hits 
(From Hit Types D, E and F), 
which would then reduce that 


ship’s Movement Allowance by one 
or two movement points respec- 
tively. My quick and easy change 
made each Speed Hit reduce the 
target ship’s maximum speed by 
four knots. 

For example, a ship with a4 
maximum speed of 20 knots that 
received one Speed Hit (through 
either a D or E Hit Type) would 
have its maximum speed reduced to 
16 knots, while if, instead, that 
same ship received an F Hit which 
imposed two Speed hits on it, the 
maximum speed would be reduced to 
12 knots. Both changes worked 
out very well in the scenarios 
I’ve refereed, so I’1ll keep those 
changes. 

A further refinement was made 
to the Training roll. In the 
regular game players roll one D6 
and compare the result to the 
Training Level of the ship that 
is firing. If the roll is equal 
to or less than the Training 
Level then a hit has been made. 
In the scenarios the Levels range 


from 1 (worst) to 5 (best). 
There’s always a chance that even 
the best trained ship’s crew can 
miss occasionally, so that’s why 
none of the Levels actually reach 
6. 

My modification simply doubled 
the Training Levels and substitu- 
ted a 12-sided die (D12) for the 


regular D6. A Level 1 becomes a 
2, 2 becomes 4, 3 becomes 6, 4 
becomes 8, and 5 becomes 10. I 


also doubled the "zeroing-in" die 
roll reduction from 2 to 4. 

For example, in my system a 
ship that used to have a Training 
Level of 5 now has a Level of 10. 
The first time that ship tries to 
fire on a particular target ship 
its Level is reduced by 4 down to 
a new temporary Level of 6. The 
second time it fires at the same 
target the Level is only reduced 
by 2 down to a new Level of 8. 
The third time that ship fires on 
the same target its Training 
Level is back up to its normal 
Level of 10. And remember, all 
these new Training die rolls are 
being done with a D12. Regular 
D6’s are still used for other die 
rolling functions in the game. 

The last two changes are re- 
lated to the peculiarities of 
Miniatures gaming. In the board 
game version of FWR the concepts 
of Arcs of Fire and Split Fire 
are easily visualized by refer- 
ence to which hexside a particu- 


lar ship is firing out of and 
which firing arc a particular 
target ship is occupying. But 


hexes do not exist in miniatures 
games, so if I was to continue 
using Arcs of Fire I had to de- 
vise a way to tell which arc a 
ship was firing through and which 
arc a target ship was in. This 
was easily solved by mounting 
each ship model on a rectangular 
piece of posterboard just a frac- 
tion of an inch (from 1/8 to 1/4 
of an inch) wider and longer than 
the actual ship model. Before 
mounting the model on the poster- 
board base (with common household 
white glue) I drew two 45 degree 
angle lines emanating from both 
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the bow and stern portions of the 
posterboard base, pointed both to 
the port and starboard, approxi- 
mately in the general positions 
where the primary turrets would 
be located when the model was 
finally glued down. (An illus- 
tration of this is included at 
the end of the article.) I did 
this for all the cruisers and 
batt lewagons. Since destroyers 
and torpedo boats have an all 
around field of fire I didn’t 
have to do that for them. 

With these lines on the ship 
bases it was now a simple matter 
of sighting down the angled lines 
to see if an intended target ship 
was in either a bow, stern or 
broadside arc. If a target ship 
straddled an arc line, then it 
was counted as being in the fir- 
ing arc that the majority of the 
model was occupying. 

The final change was that of 
measuring gunnery range between 
ships. In the board game range 
was measured by _ hexes. But 
since, as I mentioned above, hex- 
es aren’t used in miniatures 
games another standard had to be 
established. I decided that gun- 
nery range would be measured from 
the center of the firing ship to 
the center of the target ship. 
Those of you who are already 
veteran miniatures gamers proba- 
bly use your own in-house range 
measuring conventions, but for 
players new to miniatures I re- 
commend using the standard I just 
mentioned. It will solve a _ lot 
of hassles and heated arguments. 


One final note to new refer- 
ees. Unlike board games, the 
referee of a miniatures game is 


the final judge and arbiter be- 
tween the players. His rule is 
law over any and all disagree- 


ments. This means that the ref- 
eree should be thoroughly famil- 


iar with the rules so as _ to 
quickly resolve problems. If the 
referee is seen to be indecisive 


then the players will take advan- 
tage of this and try to get the 
ref to rule in their favor. If a 
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referee makes a mistake he should 
apologize and then continue with 
the game. Most players are will- 
ing to help and work with a new 
referee but this isn’t always the 
case. So the ref, new or old, 
must stand firm in his decisions 
and later, after the game, exam- 
ine any problems that cropped up 
and decide how to handle them in 
the future. 

Making a boardgame-to-minia- 
tures conversion is rather fun 
(this is my first attempt), and 
after all the research and con- 
version calculations work is done 
you’re free to play your new cre- 
ation to your heart’s content. I 
hope you’ll] make the investment 
in ship models and find out for 
yourself how rewarding miniatures 
gaming can be. 


45 degree angles 
(Battlewagons & 
s— Crulsers only!) 


Stern arc 


Battle - : 


wea gous 


Cruisers 


Optional Command Control Rules 
for Chitin: I 
by Michael Friend 

Most gamers are really only 
frustrated designers. They like 
to fiddle with published games, 
writing optional rules, changing 
existing rules to suit their per- 
sonal whims and creating endless 
variants. Microgamers are no 
different. Because most of the 
Microgames have such short and 
basic rules they almost openly 
invite gamers to change and add 
new rules. Evidence for this can 
be found in articles published in 
past issues of The Space Gamer 
and Interplay. 

My first attempt to write new 
rules for a Microgame was pub- 
lished in issue #5 of Interplay 
under my M. R. Camwell pseudonym 
and titled, "An Unofficial Warp- 
War Variant". In that article I 
combined the combat system from 
WarpWar with the three-dimen- 
sional tactical movement § system 
from SPI’s Starforce. If you’re 
a WarpWar fan and have that issue 
of Interplay you may want to dust 
it off and re-read it for possi- 


ble inclusion in your WarpWar 
campaigns. If you don’t have 
that issue and would like to get 


a copy of the article just send 
me a SASE and I’ll be glad to 
mail you a photocopy. 

This article is the first of 
what I hope will be a series of 
articles presenting new, optional 
tules for many of the Microgames. 
I hope this will start a tradi- 


tion and inspire other writers 
and readers to submit their own 
rules variants, whether they be 
for Microgames or other science 
fiction wargames. 

While examining and later 


playing Chitin: I it struck me at 
one point that the command con- 
trol rules were rather generous 
in their application. The rules 
allow only one Basic to control 
all the ground warrior units in 
its megahex at the beginning of a 
movement phase. Since a megahex 
in Chitin: I is nineteen hexes in 
size, and since stacking rules 


allow up to three ground units to 


stack in each hex, theoretically 
just one Basic could control up 
to fifty-six units at a _ time. 
Granted, I doubt that any player 
will ever try to put that many 
units in the same megahex, but 
still that seems to me to allow 


just a bit too much leeway for 
controlling those dumb brutes. 

I decided to write some op- 
tional command control rules that 
would make it harder to control 
the ground warrior units and make 
the Basics much more valuable to 
keep alive (thus giving the play- 
ers a greater challenge). The 
following rules are re-writes of 


sections 8.031 through 8.035 of 
Chitin: I. 
8.031 Definition of Control. 


Units are in command control dur- 
ing their friendly movement phase 
if they begin the phase less than 
or equal to the distance in hexes 
of their movement allowance from 
a Basic unit. Thus, Thrusters 
and Smashers are in command con- 
trol if they are four or less 
hexes from a Basic at the start 
of movement, and Renders’ and 
Hackers are in command control if 
they are five or less hexes and 


six or less hexes, respectively, 
from a Basic at the start of 
movement. 

8.032 Units requiring control. 


Ground warrior units require con- 
trol. Fliers, Workers and Basics 
do not. In addition, depending 
on the scenario being played, a 
Basic may only be able to control 
a specific maximum number of 
ground warrior units per turn, 
despite the proximity of other 
eligible units. When playing the 
Small scenario (3.033) each indi- 
vidual Basic may control no more 


than three ground warrior units 
per turn. In the Intermediate 
scenario (3.034) each Basic may 


control no more than four ground 
units per turn. In the Advanced 
(3.035) scenario the limit is 
five units per turn, while in the 
All-Units scenario (3.036) each 
Basic may control no more than 
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mine ground warrior units per 
turn. If more than the maximum 
number of ground units is within 
range of a particular Basic, the 
owning player must designate the 
specific units that will be in 


command control during that turn 
and those that will be out of 
command control. A player can 
designate different units as 
being under command control from 
one turn to the next. It is not 


necessary to keep the same ground 
warrior units under command con- 
trol of the same Basic’ through 
succeeding turns. 

8.033 Effects of Loss of Command 
Control. Any ground warrior unit 
or stack of such units in a hex 
which begins the movement phase 
out of command control (either 
because it is too far away from a 
Basic or because of the limita- 
tions imposed on the Basics due 
to the scenario being played) is 
subject to either becoming dis- 
rupted or attacking the unit or 
stack closest to it. For each 
such unit or stack roll one D6. 
On a roll of 1 to 4 the unit or 
stack becomes disrupted as per 
tule 7.064. Ona roll of 5 or 6 
the out-of-command unit or stack 
must then move toward the nearest 
unit or stack, friendly or enemy, 
and attack that stack in the com- 
bat phase at its disrupted combat 
strength. If two or more stacks 
are equidistant from the out-of- 
command stack then a die should 
be rolled to determine which 
stack will be attacked. If the 
stack nearest the out-of-command 
stack is too far away to reach in 
one movement phase, then the 
out-of-command stack reverts to 
being disrupted instead. 

8.034 Control and Charge Attacks. 
Since units which began’ their 
move out-of-command are either 
disrupted or randomly attacking 
the nearest stack (as in 8.033 
above), it follows that they can 
not make a charge attack that 
turn. This will be true even if 
they are within range of a Basic 
and within a Basic’s command con- 
trol level for that scenario by 


the end of the turn. 

8.035 Moving out of Command 
Control. Units may freely move 
out of command control range, 
using their normal oor charge 
movement, as long as they began 
movement under the control of a 
friendly Basic. They may attack 
or charge-attack normally at the 
end of their move. The effects 
of being out of command control 
(as explained in 8.033) will take 
effect at the beginning of their 
next movement phase if they are 
still out of range of a friendly 
Basic or if the Basics in range, 
due to the scenario being played, 
do not have the capacity to con- 
trol them. 


If, after using these optional 
rules in a couple of your games, 
you have any questions or com- 
ments about them or wish to re- 
write them still further, please 
feel free to send us a letter or 
article which we will be happy to 
print. 


Situations for Chitin: I 
by Michael Friend 

One of the reasons for the 
huge popularity of PanzerBlitz 
and its sequels, aside from the 
wide selection of units’ with 
varying capabilities available to 
the players, is the large number 
of scenarios, or (as Avalon Hill 
calls them) "situations", that 
have been provided for the games 


over the years. Not only were a 
dozen different situations in- 
cluded with the games, but still 
more have been published every 
now and then in The General and 
many other hobby publications 
over the years, allowing loyal 


players to keep the games fresh 
with scores of new tactical prob- 
lems to tackle. In this tradi- 
tion I wish to present the fol- 
lowing three situations for use 
with Chitin: I. In future issues 
I hope to design more such situa- 


tions for all of the _ tactical 
Microgames. 

Unlike the scenarios in most 
of the Microgames that require 


the players to build their forces 
based on a certain number of 
build points or combat strength 
points, these three situations 
provide the players with a pre- 
determined number and type of 
units to use. The players must 
achieve their objectives with the 
forces chosen for them. This is 
similar to the endgame situations 
popular in many chess publica- 
tions that require a player to 
reach check or checkmate in a 
specific number of turns. with 
maybe only a few select units 
left on the board to _ challenge 
the opponent’s remaining pieces. 
Though my situations don’t re- 
quire the players to finish an 
endgame situation (at least not 
yet), they do give them a spe- 
cific number and type of units to 
play with. Maybe my later situa- 
tions will more closely follow 
the chess endgame format. We’ 11 
see. 
All three situations use all 
of the advanced rules in section 
8.00 of the Chitin: I rules. 
This includes use of air units, 
charge attacks, command control 
and advanced victory conditions 
(harvesting dead units for food). 
Since these situations were de- 
signed to be used with my op- 
tional command control rules (see 
the previous article), I strongly 
suggest you use those rules. If 
you really don’t want to use my 
optional rules the situations can 
still be played using the regular 
command control rules. I warn 
you though, the situations will 
play radically different using 
the regular rules instead of my 
rewrites. 

One 
edition 
smaller 


The first 
I map had 


final note. 

of the Chitin: 
hexes than the _ second 
edition map. When Metagaming 
printed the second edition of the 
game they decided to enlarge the 
hexes to a more manageable size. 
This enlargement also required 
them to "chop off" both the left 
and right hex rows along the long 
edges of the map so as to keep 
the physical dimensions of the 
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board the same as before. When 


setup hex numbers are mentioned 
in the situations two numbers 
will be listed, one for the old 
map and the other for the second 
or newer map. This will allow 
people who own either edition to 
play the situations. 


Situation 1: Scouting out a New 
Valley An advance scouting group 
from a distant hive is exploring 
for a new harvesting area. They 
stumble upon a small group from 
another hive going out to harvest 
in one of their lesser valleys. 
Both sides are surprised by the 
meeting but quickly react accord- 
ing to instinct. 

Set Up: The Scouting group 
(force A) consists of: 3 Basics, 
3 Workers, 4 Flyers, 3 Thrusters, 
8 Renders and 6 Hackers. This 
group comes over the hills and 
enters from the hexes: old map = 
0602 - 1003, new map = 0602 - 
1103. Player A moves first. 

The Valley group (force B) 
consists of: 3 Basics, 3 Workers, 
3 Flyers, 3 Smashers, 1 Thruster 
and 12 Hackers. This group 
enters through the valley from 
the hexes: old map = 2420 - 2618, 
new map = 2420 - 2619. 

’ Special Rules: If you 
using my command control 
each Basic can only control three 
ground warrior units per turn. 
This also means that the ground 
units may only be brought on the 
board as fast as the Basics can 
control them. Harvest chits are 
placed in the following manner; 
place the A chit in the F hex, 
place the C and D chits in the G 
and B hexes and place the B chit 
in the A hex. 

Objectives and Victory: Use 
the advanced victory conditions 
to determine rewarding of victory 
points. Play this situation 
twice, with the players switching 
sides the second time. The win- 
ner is the player with the most 
victory points at the end of both 
games. 


are 
tules 


Situation 2: Ambush in the Vlaros 
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In the continuing attempt’ to 
improve intelligence and battle- 
field strategy, one progressive 


hive has developed a concept that 
humans would call "ambush". This 
hive has sent out a select group 


of warriors and Basics to test 
the effectiveness of this new 
strategy. 


Set Up: The Unsuspecting group 
(force A) consists of: 3 Basics, 
4 Workers, 2 Flyers, 2 Smashers, 
2 Thrusters, 6 Renders and 6 
Hackers. This group moves onto 
the board from either end (either 
the "GB" or "ED" end), at the 
owning player’s discretion. If 
the units move on from the "GB" 
end they use hexes: old map = 
0407 - 0412, new map = 0407 - 
0512. If the units move on from 
the "ED" end they use hexes: old 
map = 2420 - 2416, new map = 2420 
- 2316. After player A announces 
which end his force will enter 
from, player B sets up his units. 
Player A moves first. 

The Ambush group (force B) 
consists of: 5 Basics, 4 Workers, 
6 Smashers, 5 Thrusters, 4 
Renders and 4 Hackers. After 
player A has announced which end 
of the board his force will enter 
from, player B sets up his units 
face down in certain’ specific 
megahexes. If player A_ picked 
the "GB" end, then force B can be 
set up in megahexes E, A, C 
and/or D. If player A picked the 
"ED" end, then force B can be set 
up in megahexes G, B, F and/or A. 
The units can only be set up in 
plains hexes, not in river, rough 
or Vlaros chit  hexes. Regular 
stacking rules apply during set 
up. Player B may use aS many or 
as few of the designated mega- 
hexes to set up in as desired. 
The units can be- spread _ out 
across all four megahexes or con- 


centrated in one or two wmega- 
hexes. 

Special Rules: If you. are 
using my command control rules 
each Basic can only control four 
ground warrior units per turn. 
This also means that the ground 
units of force A may only be 


brought on the board as fast as 


the Basics can_ control then. 
Place the Vlaros chits in their 
appropriate set up hexes, either 
E, A; C and D or G, B, F and A, 


depending on the set up of force 
B. The ambushers of force B are 
revealed (turned face up) either 
when they move or when’ enemy 
units move adjacent to them. The 
flyers in force A can’t see the 
ambushers (even by flying over 
them) until they actually attack 
a specific stack, and even then 
only the stack that is being 
attacked is revealed. After an 
ambush stack or unit is revealed 
it remains face up for the rest 
of the game. 

Objectives and Victory: Use 
the advanced victory conditions 
to determine rewarding of victory 
points. Play this situation 
twice, with the players switching 
sides the second time. The win- 
ner is the player with the most 
victory points at the end of both 
games. 


Situation 3: Two-Pronged Attack 


Yet still another hive has de- 
veloped another strategy, that of 
dividing an attack force in two 


and attacking the enemy in a 
pincer movement. How successful 
was this? You’ll find out... 

Set Up: The Attacking group 
(force A) consists of: 6 Basics, 
6 Workers, 7 Flyers, 5 Smashers, 
4 Thrusters and 13 Renders. This 
force must be divided in half by 


individual units, not strength 
points. (There will be an extra 
odd unit that can be_ included 
with either half.) One half of 


this force enters from the slope 
hexes: old map = 1725 - 2225, new 
map = 1825 - 2225. The other 
half enters from the slope hexes: 
old map = 0603 - 1204, new map = 
0603 - 1104. Important note - 
player A must divide his forces 
secretly and notate which end 
each half will enter from. 

The Defending group 
consists of: 5 Basics, 6 Workers, 
6 Flyers, 2 Smashers, 5 Thrust- 
ers, 6 Hackers and 4 Renders. 


(force B) 
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Player B moves his units onto the 
“board in one undivided group from 
‘either end of the valley. He can 
choose the "GB" end: old map = 
0407 - 1018, new map = 0407 - 
1118; or the "ED" end: old map = 
1810 - 2420, new map = 1710 - 
2420. Just like player A, player 
B secretly notates which end of 
the board his units will enter 
from. After both players have 
decided how to bring on their 
forces they then reveal their 
decisions to each other and 
player B moves first. 

Special Rules: If you. are 
using my command control rules 
each Basic in force A can only 
control five ground warrior units 
per turn, while each Basic in 
force B can only control four 
ground warrior units per turn. 
This also means that the ground 
units may only be brought on the 
board as fast as the Basics can 
control them. All Harvest chits 
A through G are placed in their 
appropriate hexes. 

Objectives and Victory: Use 
the advanced victory conditions 
to determine rewarding of victory 
points. Play this’ situation 
twice, with the players switching 
sides the second time. The win- 
ner is the player with the most 
victory points at the end of both 
games. 


I trust you’1l find this to be 
a slightly different fare than 
the standard scenario rules in 
the official rules booklet. I 
hope to produce more "situations" 
for Chitin: I as well as all the 
other Microgames, since they are 
ripe for this kind of expansion. 
This should also help to keep 
these games viable and fresh well 
into the twenty-first century. 
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MAKING THICKER MICROGAME 
COUNTERS 
by Michael Friend 


All Metagaming fans are aware 
that the first fifteen Micro- 
games, and all the Microquests, 


included game counters printed on 
thin, strip-cut cardstock that 
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had to be cut apart with scis- 


sors. Not only were the earlier 
counters thin but they were also 
just a tad smaller than the half 
inch square size of most standard 
game counters. Anyone with large 
hands or thick fingers found it 
extremely difficult to pick up or 
manipulate those counters, Even 
with my small hands I had a hard 
time handling those things. 

It wasn’t until Microgame #16 
was issued as a boxed game that 
the counters were finally printed 
on and die cut from thicker card- 
board. Though the new counters 
still weren’t as thick as_ the 
standard counters from other com- 
panies, at least they were fi- 


nally cut to the standard size. 
They were much easier to work 
with now, but this still left the 


problem of the earlier counters. 
What to do? 

My solution was quite simple. 
I made them thicker by mounting 
them on cardboard. After cutting 
the counters apart I dabbed a 
drop or two of white glue on the 
back of each counter, smeared it 
around on the surface evenly, and 
pressed it onto a sheet of post- 
erboard that I had bought in the 
stationary section of my local 
department, drug or hardware 
store. Since none of the Micro- 
game counters (even the diecut 
ones) were ever back printed, I 
was not covering over any impor- 
tant game information by doing 
this. I usually put a _ couple 
heavy books on top of the glued 
counters and posterboard so as to 
keep them pressed down, and al- 
lowed them to dry over night. In 
the morning I could then care- 
fully cut off the excess poster- 
board material and, voila, I had 
thicker, easier-to-handle Micro- 
game counters. 

One standard sheet of white 
posterboard will last for several 
Microgames, if you don’t spread 
the counters around too much. 
You could also use different 
colors of posterboard as well 
(such as the traditional wargame 
colors of red and blue) and mount 
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the opposing forces on the dif- 


ferent colors. 


Bristol board, which is avail- 


able at art supply shops, is also 
satisfactory to use, but it is 
slightly thinner than poster- 
board, so I prefer to use the 


posterboard instead. 
I’ve mounted many of my Micro- 
games this way so I can attest to 


the greater handling ability I 
have after doing this. If you 
have any reservations about al- 


tering your games in this manner 
then I suggest you do it to just 
one game first and see if you 
notice an improvement like I did. 
If so then go ahead and mount 
your whole collection. You’ 11 
appreciate it when you do. 


THE RETURN OF SMALL GAMES? 

by Michael Friend 

In my editorial I lamented the 
fact that none of the game com- 
panies existing thirteen years 
ago were willing to continue the 
tradition of publishing small 
games after the demise of Meta- 
gaming. Recent events have shown 
that I no longer have to mourn 
the passing of small wargames, 
because late last year a new 
gaming magazine was launched that 
featured a small game in_ each 
issue. And what makes this dou- 
biy unique and promising is that 
this is not just a_ bimonthly 
Magazine, like Strategy & Tactics 
and Command, but a monthly maga- 
zine. The new magazine is called 
GameFix (based on the not’ too 
unreasonable concept that war- 
gamers must get their "fix" of a 
new game every month or suffer 
withdrawal) and is published by a 
new company called Game Publica- 
tions Group based in California. 

GPG was formed last year by 
Jon Compton after he left 3W. 
Mr. Compton has put together an 
impressive staff that produces 
the magazine on a desktop pub- 
lishing system with professional 
color printing (unlike this hum- 
ble journal). Already GPG has 
managed to entice several name 
designers. to produce games for 


the first few issues. When I 
first saw the magazine advertised 
I took advantage of a_= special 
four issue trial subscription and 
received issues two through five. 
For those of you who haven’t seen 
or heard about this new magazine, 
here’s a quick overview of those 
first few issues. 

The games, of course, are the 
centerpiece of the magazine and 
are produced in a standard for- 


mat: no more than eight pages of 
rules (including charts and 
tables), one hundred die cut 


counters and an eleven by seven- 
teen inch map. Issue two had a 
very abstract pseudo-science fic- 


tion game by Joseph Miranda 
called Crisis 2000 about polit- 
ical, social and military con- 
flict between various Rebel 


forces and the US government that 
could very well occur by the year 
2000. The next issue had a small 


game by Richard Berg (I was 
surprised that Berg could do a 
small game!) called Chicken of 


the Sea that journeyed back two 
thousand years to feature simple 
naval combat during the Punic 
Wars. Issue three was a_ special 
issue because it included a one 
hundred-card card game (A_ card 
game in a magazine? Yes!) by 
Mike Anderson about the strategic 


Allied bombing campaign over 
Germany during World War II 
called Bombs Away! The last 
issue in my trial subscription 


included a small battle from the 
English Civil War, Winceby, by 
Rob Markham as part of his 
Royalists & Roundheads system. 

The magazine is a quick read, 
with each issue so far no longer 
than twenty-eight pages, includ- 
ing the rules and map. Each is- 
sue features a short, two to 
three page article related to the 
issue game, an editorial, com- 
ments about the state of the hob- 
by, announcements of upcoming is- 
sues and other games to be re- 
leased from GPG, short essays 
about modern and historical mili- 
tary procedures and equipment, 
and a series of intelligent game 


reviews. 

Aside from the enclosed games 
probably the most interesting and 
useful part of the magazine are 
the ongoing review articles. In 
an unprecedented move, the author 
of this continuing series actual- 
ly spent the first three issues 
laying out reasonable standards 
for how maps, counters, rules or- 
ganization, charts and play aid 
cards should look and read so as 
to make a game as easy to under- 
stand and play as possible. All 
his future reviews will be based, 
not on his personal opinion of 
how a game "feels" or his inter- 
est or disinterest in a particu- 
lar historical period, but in- 
stead on how the games stand up 
to those standards. This is a 


refreshing approach to game re- 
viewing that has been sorely 
needed in the hobby for several 


decades. It is my opinion that 
those first three articles should 
be required reading for all con- 
temporary game designers and pub- 


lishers, who should then be 
forced to adhere to those stan- 
dards for all future games. 
Quite literally, I think they 


should be the equivalent of the 
Ten Commandments of game design- 
ing and publishing. 

A full one year 
of twelve issues is $49.50. 


subscription 
That 


seems like a lot of money for a 
magazine, but remember that it 
breaks down to a little over 
$4.12 per issue and game. That’s 
just a little bit more than the 
original price of a Microgame! 
And make no mistake about it, 
these may be little games but, 


like the Microgames, 
lot of replay value. 

Their pipeline includes a game 
about a potential near-future 
Korea conflict, a refinement of a 
small grand strategic World War 
II game (even smaller than 
Hitler’s War!) originally pub- 
lished by 3W, a science fiction 
game of computer warfare and a 
game of Indian warfare in _ the 
American West. My interest in 
this little magazine is definite- 


they have a 
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ly piqued so I’ll just have to 
shell out that $49.50 for a regu- 
lar subscription. 

If you’re part of a gaming 
group that only likes to play new 
games then you can’t miss with 
GameF ix. Yes, this is a shame- 
less plug and advertisement for 
another game company, but since 
GPG is going to all the trouble 
and financial risk of publishing 
a magazine that specifically fea- 
tures small games, we should let 
Mr. Compton, his company and the 
game designers know that we sup- 
port their efforts. If you wish 
to subscribe their address is: 


Game Publications Group 
8795 La Riviera Dr., No. 182 
Sacramento, California 95826 


I probably won’t be doing this 
too often, but if you enjoy play- 
ing small games, whether they are 
science fiction or historical, I 
recommend subscribing to this new 
magazine. 

METAGAMING DESIGNERS AND 

CHRONOLOGY LIST 
by Michael Friend 

A couple years ago Lou Zocchi 
and Greg Costikyan compiled a 
‘list of all the people who de- 
signed and developed games for 
SPI, and the year and month in 
which the games were released. 
Considering the volume of games 
that SPI produced before its 
demise, this was no mean achieve- 
ment. I wanted to do the same 
thing for all Metagaming prod- 
ucts, and the following list is 
the result. This was a lot eas- 
ier for me to accomplish because 
there were just a little over 
fifty games and game-re lated 
products (not counting The Space 
Gamer and Interplay) to compile. 
I hope you’ll find this list 
useful. 


IMPORTANT NOTE: Unfortunately, 
this is not a complete list. 
This was compiled from my per- 
sonal Metagaming collection, and 
though it is almost complete I am 
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missing a small handful of items. 
If anyone can fill in the blanks 
for me or finds my data to be 


incorrect, please notify me and 
I’ll be glad to credit you for 
your contribution and include the 


necessary corrections or  addi- 
tions in the next issue. 

CHRONOLOGY 

Stellar Conquest (1974) three 
editions / (date 7?) Avalon Hill 
reprint 


Designer: Howard Thompson 


The Ythri (1975) 
Designer: Howard Thompson (7) 


Monsters! Monsters! (1976 ?) / 
(1979) Flying Buffalo Inc. re- 
print and revision 

Designer: Ken St.Andre 


Godsfire (1976) two editions / 
(1985) Task Force Games reprint 
Designer: Lynn Willis 


Ogre (1977) two editions / (date 
2?) Steve Jackson Games reprint, 
two editions 

Designer: Steve Jackson 


Chitin: I (1977) two editions 
Designer: Howard Thompson 


Melee (1977) two editions 
Designer: Steve Jackson 


WarpWar (1977) two editions 
Designer: Howard Thompson 


Rivets (1977) two editions 
Designer: Robert Taylor 


Wizard (1977) three editions 
Designer: Steve Jackson 


Olympica (1978) two editions 
Designer: Lynn Willis 
G.E.V. (1978) two editions / 
(date ?) Steve Jackson Games re- 
print, two editions 
Designer: Steve Jackson 


Ice War (1978) 
Designer: Keith Gross 


Black Hole (1978) 
Designer: Robert Taylor 


Sticks & Stones (1978) 
Designer: David Ray 


Invasion of the Air-Eaters (1979) 
Designer: Keith Gross 


Holy War (1979) 
Designer: Lynn Willis 


Annihilator (1979) 
Designer: James E. Tucker 


One World (1979) 
Designer: W. G. Armintrout 


Hot Spot (1979) 
Designer: W. G. Armintrout 


Artifact (1980) 
Designer: Glenn Williams 


Dimension Demons (1980) 
Designer: Fred Askew 


The Lords of Underearth (1980) 
Designer: Keith Gross 


Rommel’s Panzers (1980) 
Designer: Roger Damon 


Ram Speed (1980) 
Designer: Colin Keizer 


Stalin’s Tanks (1980) 
Designer: Roger Damon 


The Fury of the Norsemen (1980) 
Designer: Kevin Hendryx 


Death Test (1980) three editions 
Designer: not listed 


Death Test 2 (1980) 
Designer: Steve Jackson (7) 


Grail Quest (1980) 

Designer: Guy W. McLimore, Jr. 
Treasure of the Silver Dragon 
(1980) 

Designer: Howard Thompson 


Security Station (1980) 
Designer: . John W. Colbert 


The Fantasy Trip: In the Laby- 
rinth (1980) 


Designer: Steve Jackson 


Advanced Melee (1980) 
Designer: Steve Jackson 


Advanced Wizard (1980) 
Designer: Steve Jackson 


Helltank (1981) 
Designer: Philip S. Kosnett 


Trailblazer (1981) 
) Designer: Greg Costikyan 


Treasure of Unicorn Gold (1981) 
Designer: Howard Thompson 


ter of the Amulets (1981) 
Designer: Mike Monastero 


irbquest (date?) 
Designer: ? 


Air-Eaters Strike Back! 


"Dragons of Underearth (1981) 
Designer: Keith Gross 


Hitler’s War (1981) / (1984) 
Avalon Hill reprint and revision 
“Designer: Keith Gross 


| The Trojan War (1981) 
‘Designer: G. Arthur Rahman 


« 

_ Command at Sea (1981) 

Ay Designer: Glenn Preston and 
_ Joe Gibson 


; Fantasy Master’s Screen (1981) 


The Fantasy Master’s Codex (1981) 
Compiled by Bill Gustafson 


Starleader: Assault! (1982) 
Designer: Howard Thompson 


Helltank Destroyer (1982) 
Designer: Philip S. Kosnett 


Fire When Ready (1982) 
Designer: Michael Barnhart 
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Tollenkar’s Lair (1982) 
Designer: ? 


Warrior Lords of Darok (1982) 
Designer: ? 


The following announced prod- 
ucts were never released: 
Starleader: Warpships / Khitin’s 
Hive / Conquerors of Underearth 


DESIGNERS 


W. G. Armintrout: 
Spot 


One World, Hot 


Fred Askew: Dimension Demons 

Michael Barnhart: Fire When Ready 
John W. Colbert: Security Station 
Greg Costikyan: Trailblazer 


Roger Damon: Romme 1’s 


Stalin’s Tanks 


Panzers, 


Joe Gibson: Command at Sea 


Invasion of 


Keith Gross: TIce War, 

the Air-Eaters, The Lords of 
Underearth, The Air-Eaters Strike 
Back!, Dragons of Underearth, 
Hitler’s War ; 
Bill Gustafson: The Fantasy Mas- 
ter’s Codex 

Kevin Hendryx: The Fury of the 
Norsemen 

Steve Jackson: Ogre, Melee, 
Wizard, G.E.V., The Fantasy Trip: 


In the Labyrinth, Advanced Melee, 
Advanced Wizard, Death Test 2 


Colin Keizer: Ram Speed 


Philip Ss. Kosnett: Helitank, 
Helltank Destroyer 
Guy W. McLimore, Jr.: GrailQuest 


Michael Monastero: Master of the 


Amulets 


Glenn Preston: Command at Sea 
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G. Arthur Rahman: The Trojan War 
David Ray: Sticks & Stones 

Ken St.Andre: Monsters! Monsters! 


Robert Taylor: Rivets, Black Hole 


Howard Thompson: Stellar  Con- 
quest, The Ythri (?), Chitin: I, 
WarpWar, Treasure of the Silver 
Dragon, Treasure of Unicorn Gold, 


Starleader: Assault! 
James E. Tucker: Annihilator 
Glenn Williams: Artifact 


Lynn Willis: 
Holy War 


Godsfire, Olympica, 


Lastword and Some Goodies 

I hope you’re willing to for- 
give me for writing this entire 
first issue. Since I knew this 
was going to be a risky venture I 
didn’t want to compound the risk 
and problems by asking other 
writers to contribute any arti- 
cles. If this journal falls flat 
on its face out of the starting 
gate then it is my fault en- 
tirely. On the other hand, if 
you like what I’ve included here 
and this journal becomes popular, 
then that will give me more 
incentive to entice other writers 
into the fold and give you more 
reading variety. 

Now for a couple goodies I’ve 
saved for the very last. 


METAGAMING GAMES FOR SALE 

I was able to rebuild my game 
collection by buying used games 
from other gamers who were sell- 
ing off their personal game col- 
lections and from private dealers 
who specialize in selling second- 
hand games. Occasionally I’d run 


across a Metagaming game or two 
in these lists and order it as 
quickly as possible, but it took 


me quite a while to send away for 
and then search through all those 
lists. After a while I wondered 
if other loyal Metagamers were 
having this same problem. If so, 


I’m starting a service that will 
hopefully put an end to that. 

I’1l continue to send for and 
order old Metagaming products 
from private lists, but I’11 then 
turn around and sell them through 
this journal to other Metagaming 
fans for their original Meta- 
gaming prices! Micros will go 
for $2.95 and $3.95, Metagames 
will go for $7.95 and etc. If 
you have any old Metagaming games 
that you just don’t want anymore 
(I definitely do not want to buy 
anything that you want to keep!), 
I’1l1 be glad to buy them from you 
at a reasonable price. I’ll be 
taking a loss on these games when 
I resell them at their original 
prices but I just consider it to 
be another service I’m offering 
to Metagaming fans to help pro- 
mote the games and get them in 
the hands of people who will 
cherish and play them. 


CLASSIFIEDS AND OPPONENTS WANTED 

Still another service I plan 
to start is a classifieds section 
so people who don’t want to sell 
me their games can instead sell 
them directly to other gamers. 
Since this is strictly a Meta- 
gaming and science fiction board 
game journal, I ask that you 
please restrict your ads to those 
two subjects. Also, please keep 
your ads as short as possible so 
I can fit in as many as possible. 

If you’re looking for an oppo- 


nent, either face-to-face or 
play-by-mail, for any Metagaming 
or other science fiction board 
games, you can make your needs 
known here as well, since I'll 
also be accepting opponents 
wanted ads. List the games and 
systems you want to play and 
enough personal info to allow 


other gamers to contact you. 

All three of these services, 
Metagaming Games for Sale, Clas- 
sifieds and Opponents Wanted, 
will begin with the next issue. 
At the moment I’ve decided not to 
charge for classified ads, but I 
may start charging in the future, 
so send your ads in early! 


